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WILFRED MORRISON. 
—— 
A TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 


At the commencement of that great but unfortunate 
struggle which, after an immense waste of kindred blood, 
terminated in the emancipation of a mighty continent 
from the tyranny and thraldom, not of England, but of a 
degenerate English Parliament, there dwelt in a remote 
part of the county of Cumberland a young man named 
Wilfred Mortison. He was one of that class of small 
landed proprietors known by the denomination of states- 
men,—a term, I believe, peculiar to Cumberland and its 
aister county; and although patrician blood flowed not in 
his veins, still the young farmer prided himself on a long 
line of ancestry, for the estate he occupied could be traced, 
as descending from father to son in uninterrupted succes- 
sion, toa period even more remote than the invasion of 
this country by Norman William ; and it was often the 
boast of Wilfred Morrison that his forefathers were frank. 
lins, or freemen of Cumberland, even before the days of 
the great King Alfred; and that, if the lands he inherited 
from his Saxon progenitors had not been increased, they 
had, at least, descended to him unimpoverished and undi- 
minished. 

To some persons this pride of ancestry in a little Cum- 
brian farmer, may appear ridiculous; but I cannot help 
thinking it, even in persons of his description, the most 
harmless and inoffensive species of the quality; it is in- 
finitely less insufferable than the odious and disgusting 
pride of bloated wealth. No one ever affected to despise 
slong line of ancestry but he who could not reckon be- 
yond his grandfather ; and whether we will admit the fact 
or not, we do regard the possessor of an ancient pedigree 
vith a peculiar feeling, and, if possible, would place our- 
telves in his situation. It is idle, then, to argue for the 
total suppression of this fecling; it may, and ought to be 


regulated,-—but it is a part of our nature, and cannot be 
destro 


The small estate belonging to Wilfred Morrison was 
tituated in the quict and sequestered valley of Helwyn- 
dale, which is a long narrow slip of highly-cultivated land, 
lying between two immense mountains, whose sides afforded 
wbsistence to numerous flocks of sheep, whilst their as- 
piting but naked heads, broken into irregular masses of 
granite, being almost inaccessible to the foot of man, 
afforded a safe retreat to the hawk and mountain eagle; 
and these depredators hatched their young amongst the 
rugged precipices secure and undisturbed, save now and 
then, by the adventurous schoolboy, who, at the hazard 
of life, would occasionally bring away a nest in triumph. 

Helwyndale was a straggling hamlet, consisting, per- 
haps, of thirty or forty farm-houses and cottages; it lay 
remote from any great road, for the ancient borough of 


Cockermouth, about eight miles distant, was the nearest |owing to this circumstance, the young Wilfred had re- 
market-town, and the principal mart for the agricultural | ceived a somewhat setter education than in general fell to 
produce of the luxuriant meadows of Helwyndale. The/ the lot of a Cumberland statesman’s children. At the age 


part, was of very great extent, the church being nearly 
four miles from the hamle:, and the road to it was for one- 
third of the year almost impassable, from snow and the 
overflowing of the mountain torrents; so that the rustic 
inhabitants of Helwyndale fell sadly short of their regular 
portion of religious instruction. But if the church was 
distant, that demoralizer of the peasantry, the public- 
house, was equally so,—there being, when our story is 
supposed to commence, only one house of entertainment 
in the parish, and that, according to the laudable old 
English custom, stood next to the church, and was kept, 
as is but too often the case, by the parish clerk, who, on 
the Sunday, after exchanging his “sober suit of raven 
gray” fora jean jacket and white apron, might be seen 
busily serving his rustic guests,—-the younger ones full of 
uproarious mirth and hilarity, whilst the elders of the 
parish, more staid and quiet, congregated together dis. 
cussing the prices of produce, or the merits of their pastor's 
afternoon sermon, 
Placed at so great a distance from temptation, it may 
readily be supposed that the good folks of Helwyndale 
were but poor customers to the ** Ring o” Bells,” for so 
was the village alehouse called. On e Sunday afternoon, 
indeed, some few were apt to indulge, to the manifest dis- 
comfort of their buxom wives and blooming daughters, 
who natura ly wished to reach their homes before the 
shades of evening closed around them, for after a cup or 
so too much it very often happened that the ‘* gude man 
o’ the house’ was rather an incumbrance to the petticoated 
part of the family than otherwise. But although the 
farmers of Helwyndale seldom visited the publicehouse, I 
cannot by any means say that they were short of the cheer- 
ing and mirth-enlivening cup that, to the hard-working 
man, is almost as great a necessary as the staff of life itself. 
All the better sort brewed their own strong ale; and many 
of the cottagers were not deficient in this respect ; then, as 
for luxuries, thanks to the frequent visits of the free 
traders to the shores of Solway, the farmers of Helwyndale, 
together with the greatest part of the county, were pretty 
regularly supplied with brandy, Hollands, tea,and tobacco, 
without being under the disagreeable necessity of bene- 
fiting the revenue by the consumption of those articles. 
In that time smuggling was so common, that men, in 
other respects good and honest, troubled not themselves 
with thinking about the illegality of the act ; and ‘‘ as to 
cheating the King a little, God bless him! where was the 
harm ?—he could well afford it’? With these, or similar 
expressions, the good folks quickly set their consciences 
at rest, and peacefully smoked and drank without the fear 
of the exciseman, who, to tell the plain truth, was but too 
often a sleeping partner in the smugglers’ firm. 
But whilst giving the reader this imperfect sketch of the 
condition of the Cumbrian peasantry at this distant period, 
we have for too long a time lost sight of the hero of our 
simple history, the young statesman, Wilfred Morrison : 
he was the only hope of his parents, being the sole sur- 
vivor of several children, who had all, in their days of in- 


perintendence of his father, who was a good practical agri- 
culturist, he gained, through assiduity and attention, a 
perfect knowledge of husbandry in all its various branches, 
so that, on the death of his father and mother, who sank 
into the grave within a few months of each other, Wilfred 
was, ere he had attained lis twenty-second birthday, in 
every respect qualified to succeed to that ‘station of society 
which his lamented parent had, for a length of years, re- 
spectably and usefully occupied. 

On the demise of his father, Wilfred Morrison found 
himself the master of a small, but unencumbered and well- 
stocked estate, together with the sum of four hundred 
pounds in the Carlisle bank, a sum which, however con- 
temptible it may be thought in these days, was, sixty years 
ago, considered to be a good fortune, and one that entitled 
its possessor to be looked upon as a person of no little con- 
sequence in his own immediate neighbourhood. 

The knowledge of Wilfred Morrison's easy circumstances 
made him a general favourite with every person in his own 
station of life for some miles round, who chanced to be 
encumbered with marriageable daughters; and many were 
the invitations he received, and numberless were the hints 
thrown out by the wily father and mother of the superior 
happiness of a married life. 1f Wilfred, when on a visit, 
chanced to praise the farmer’s cheese or ale, the good dame 
was sure to say her daughter had brewed the one or made 
the other; if the butter was excellent, it was Jenny’s 
churning, and the Sunday pudding was invariably her 
handy-work ; nor were the young ladies themselves at all 
insensible to Wilfred Morrison’s attractions; for, inde- 
pendent of his property, he was a tall, good-humoured, 
handsome young man, and universally allowed to be the 
best wrestler and dancer in the parish; and many a fair 
owner of sparkling eyes and rosy checks essayed all the 
little arts of which she might be mistress, to entangle 
young Wilfred in the silken meshes of love; but to the 
sly maneuvring of the old, and the blandishments of the 
young, our hero was alike insensible ; he at that time re: 
sembled the bee, that roves from flower to flower, staying 
with none, but enjoying the sweets of all; and, as there 
was a small spice of the rake in his composition, more than 
one foolish mother found reason to regret the encourage- 
ment given to his visits, 

I mean not to insinuate that Wilfred Morrison was the 
deliberate seducer of female innocence ;—no, far from it, 
I mean only to say, that when he found the old folks en- 
deavouring to force marriage upon him by all the cunning 


stratagems that age is so well acquainted with, and the 


young ones almost as willing as himself to partake of the 


sweets of love regardless of the priestly tie, he must either 
have been more or less than man not to have made the 
best use in his power of such golden opportunities. 


For the space of two years our hero led a life of plea- 


sure, and during that time he was a sort of village 
Lothario. At all the neighbouring races, wakes, or fairs, 
where was the young man to be found that could outshine 
him ? and although some of his affairs of gallantry were 
fancy, been called into ‘‘ another and a better world ;”} but too notorious, there was not a lass, for miles round, 
that did not feel happy to receive his hand in the dance; 
and on these occasions, envied by her less fortunate com- 
panions, she would look down upon them with all the 
consciousness of gratified superiority. 
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After passing the space of two years in all the gaieties 
that Helwyndale and the neighbouring country afforded, 
our hero began to perceive that a life of pleasure was not 
always a life of happiness; and indeed the sensible dimi- 
nution of his stock in the Carlisle bank told him, in no 
equivocal language, that it was high time for economy to 
be the order of the day ; and that if he intended to main- 
tain a respectable situation in society, the work of retrench- 
ment must be pursued with an unsparing hand ; his farm- 
ing speculations, being principally conducted by servants 
during this career of dissipation, had proved any thing 
but profitable; and Wilfred having, much to their dis- 
comfort, taken the management of affairs into his own 
hands, found, on a strict investigation of his accounts, 
that it was high time his own shoulder should in good 
earnest be laid to the wheel. His servants, both male and 
female, having their own interests to attend to, had plun- 
dered him without scruple and without remorse. 

Our hero awoke from his state of idleness as from a long 
and disagreeable dream ; he dismissed his faithless do- 
mestics, filled up their places with more deserving cha- 
racters, and for nearly twelve months paid incessant atten- 
tion to the business of the farm: the master’s attentive 
eye was over every thing, and, consequently, Wilfred 
found that every thing prospered under his hands. Through 
a well-regulated system of carefulness and industry, the 
affairs of our young farmer began to wear a very different 
aspect. One thing alone was wanting; he could not be 
in all places at once, and the internal economy of his 
household was not exactly on the footing he wished it to 
be pluced ; but this was a branch, an important one too, 
of his establishment, that a young man could not regu- 
late, and Wilfred at length found that ** it was not good 
for man to be alone ;" he therefore sought for a young 
woman, who would be at once the partaker of his joys, 
the soother of his sorrows, and the interested regulator 
and manager of his household. In the person of Jane 
Graham he was happy enough to discover that ‘* pearl 
beyond all price,” a faithful, virtuous, and an industrious 
woman. 

Jane Graham was the daughter of a person in his own 
sphere of life, who resided about five or six miles from 
Helwyndale ; he possessed a numerous offspring of female 
children, and having little or nothing to leave them at his 
death, he had, with the foresight of an affectionate father, 
given his daughters the best education that his limited 
means afforded, in order that their accomplishments 
might serve instead of a marriage portion; or that, by the 
industrious exercise of their talents, they might be enabled 
to obtain a respectable livelihood, when that day arrived 
on which the paternal roof could no longer prove a pro- 
tection to them. 

By a good education, I mean not the faculty of jabbering 
bad French or Italian, and jingling the keys of a piano- 
forte without the least attention to time or harmony ;—no, 
these accomplishments were reserved for the daughters of 
a very different race of farmers, men into whose families 
the high prices consequent upon an expensive and an 
irrational war had introduced luxury of every description, 
but who now, in the hour of extreme depression, bitterly 
lament ,their folly, and vainly wish that their daughters, 
instead of having been manufactured at the boarding- 
school into useless fine ladies, had been early initiated into 
the management of the churn and the cheese tub. 

The daughters of Saunders Graham were educated upon 
a very different principle; Jane, wholly unacquainted 
with any foreign language, could write and speak her 
own, not only with grammatical purity, but with a degree 
of elegance far surpassing the acquirements of her youth. 
ful companions; she was a good accountant, and no mean 
proficient in the delightful art of drawing ; she was well 
skilled in all descriptions of needle-work both useful and 
ornamenta!; and lastly, though not least in the estimation 
of Wilfred Morrison, there was not any branch of the 
internal management of o farmer's house of which she 
was not a perfect mistress. These, gentle reader, were 





the accomplishments of Jane Graham; and when I add_ breakfast awaited them; I say a substantial breakfust, for 


that she was pious, good-tempered, and charitable, with 


it was not, as in these degenerate days, a simple tea and 


a form, at the age of twenty only, of which the Graces | toast affair, but a breakfast of which Homer's heroes of 


might well have been proud, that she had the prettiest 
turned ankles, the finest rounded arms, and the loveliest 
face of any young girl within five miles of Eastburne 
Hall, (for such was the residence of her father termed,) it 
is no wonder that Wilfred Morrison, on becoming inti- 
mately acquainted with the family, should look upon her 
with feelings of the tenderest affection, and fall a willing, 
a delighted victim, before the unaffected charms of this 
superior, this highly-gifted woman. 

I shall not, for two reasons, enlarge upon the days of 
courtship, which, by those peculiarly interested, are, I am 
told, universally allowed to be the happiest of their lives, 
and the first reason is, that to a third person, the relation 
of what takes place between lovers in their halcyon hours 
must be unusually dull and stupifying, and to the gene- 
rality of readers would prove ** quite as tedious as a twice 
told tale ;”” but my second and better founded reason is, 
that I have no talent for the description of those edifying 
téte-d-tétes that young ladies commonly term love affairs. 
It is said by some author, but who he was I cannot now 
recollect, when speaking, I think, of the pangs of love, 
that ** he best can paint them who has felt them most;”’ 
and if this doctrine be orthodox, it follows as plainly as 
the hind wheels of a coach follow the fore ones, that I, an 
old bachelor, confined to my garret, and rarely seeing any 
female excepting my landlady and washerwoman, whose 
visits, by the bye, like those of angels, I often wish to be 
** few and far between,” am little competent to describe a 
passion to the effects of which I am luckily a total 
stranger. 

After makiug this apology for omitting what a few 
boarding-school misses, perhaps, might have considered 
the most interesting portion of my narrative, I shall only 
say that Wilfred Morrison paid numerous visits to the 
lovely Jane Graham, and after that sufficient degree of 
attention hud been bestowed, which even the most sensible 
of the gentle sex exact from their devoted admirers, the 
lily of Eastburne consented to name the morning that was 
to number our enraptured hero amongst the happiest of 
mankind. 

Although ‘* forbade to speak of love,” there are other 
important considerations belonging to a country wedding, 
on which I certainly do think myself competent to expa- 
tiate, and as [ was an invited guest on that festive day, 
although then only a young, heedless lad, having scarcely 
attained my fifteenth year, I shall endeavour to give my 
readers an account of a substantial Cumbrian farmer's 
wedding, as it was the custom to celebrate it nearly 
sixty years ago; but times have altered, and manners 
changed, and the good old customs of our unpolished 
forefathers are daily growing more and more out of usage, 
even in the vales and wilds of Cumberland. Well, to 
parody the words of Burke, may I exclaim that * the 
age of eating and drinking hath passed away,” and a 
country wedding is no longer a time of universal mirth 
and festivity ; but I, who, with the pertinacity of old age, 
cling to ** these good old customs of the by-gone time, I 
cannot but remember that such things were, and were 
most precious to me.” 

It was a fine autumnal morning, the heavy mists that 
hung over valley and mountain were quickly dispersed, 
for the glorious sun rose that day with unusual splendour, 
as though he were anxious to contribute his share towards 
the general rejoicing that was soon destined to commence, 
and young Wilfred Morrison, ‘like a bridegroom gay,” 
attended by a band of chosen friends, with white favours in 
their hats, at an early hour departed for Eastburne Hall; 
their panting steeds, fleet of foot, quickly brought them 
to the hospitable mansion, where they were met by a 
select number of the fair bride’s intimate friends. After 
mutual congratulations on the joyful cause that had 
brought them together, the party was ushered into the 
great hall, where the welcome comfort of a substantial 





eating, as well as fighting renown, would gladly have par. 
taken. Ere the party had taken their seats, the virgin 
bride, arrayed in simple white, meet emblem of her own 
purity, attended by her proud and bustling mother, and 
delighted bridemaids, entered the hall; at her appearance, 
the sounds of congratulation poured from the assembled 
multitude, she received them ‘* blushing celestial rosy 
red,” and modestly seated herself by the side of her 
mother, who, after seeing the breakfast properly set out, 
would take no part in its management, but left the honours 
of the table to her eldest unmarried daughter. 

I shall not attempt to say what the thoughts were that, 
on this eventful morning, filled the bosoms of Jane Gra. 
ham and Wilfred Morrison; something, however, was 
passing that made them heedless of the feast, and the 
guests joked with the lovers on the subject of the un. 
tasted viands, until the blushing Jane was almost forced 
from the table; but though the bride and bridegroom 
were ‘*on fancy fed,” it was not so with the assembled 
guests; they, indeed, disdaining to follow so poor an ex. 
ample, demolished the various dainties set before them 
with ‘‘right good will, and appetite immense.” At the 
conclusion of the breakfast, a capacious china bowl, filled 
with excellent punch, was introduced, and in pint bum. 
pers the gentlemen drank the united healths of Jane 
Graham and Wilfred Morrison, with many years of hap. 
piness to the young couple; nor did the ladies disdain to 
sip a small portion of the luscious beverage to the same 
gratifying toast. . 

It had been previously intended that the whole caval. 
cade should accompany the bride and bridegroom to the 
parish church of Helwyndale, at which place the marriage 
was to be solemnized; but the delicate scruples of the 
modest Jane overcame this public display, and ‘it was 
finally arranged that the old father, the bridesman, and 
bridesmaidens, should alone attend them, whilst the rest 
of the joyous party, after indulying at their own pleasure 
in punch and whiskey, were to make the best of their way 
to Helwyndale, where the happy: pair and their friends 
would meet them as soon as the ceremony was concluded. 
This momentous affair being satisfactorily arranged, the 
‘* weddingers”” mounted their horses, and departed to the 
parish church. The clergyman was in readiness, the 
sacred volume opened, and in a few minutes that knot 
was tied, which should prove to all a source of heightened 
happiness; and thus were the hands and hearts united 
of the handsomest couple that this ancient edifice had, 
perhaps, ever witnessed since its foundation. 

Scarcely was the awful ceremony concluded, and even 
before Wilfred had time to imprint a kiss on the warm 
and vermil lips of his beauteous bride, when she sank 
upon her knees at the feet of her aged parent. ** Bless 
me! bless me! my. father!’’ was all she uttered. The 
gray-headed, respectable old man, raised up his daughter, 
and folding her in his arms, with his looks fixed on hea- 
ven, whilst the tears streamed down his furrowed cheeks, 
emphatically exclaimed, ‘I do bless thee, my child; and 
may He whose all-seeing eye hath this day beheld our 
proceedings, shower down His choicest blessings on thee 
likewise.”” Then turning to Wilfred, who, following his 
wife’s example, had fallen on his knees before his futher: 
in-law, he thus continued—** Wiltred, my boy, had it de- 
pended upon.me alone, this marriage would never have 
taken place; but how could I thwart the happiness of 
one, who, during her whole life, hath made mine het 
constant study? Take my daughter, Wilfred, and in 
giving her to thee, I give thee a jewel worthy of 8 
monarch’s diadem; thou wilt quickly learn her value; 
therefure, use her well, be kind, affectionate, sober, 
honest, and industrious, and the blessing of an old man 
and a father shall attend thee; but on the contrary, if’— 
he spoke no more, for his anxious daughter, placing her 
lovely hand on his mouth, eagerly exclaimed, ‘* My 
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father! O, my father! on this day speak only words of | 


kindness to my husband.” ‘** Well, well, my child,” 
replied the venerable parent, ‘be it as thou sayest. 
Qur hero, transported to hear for the first time the sound 
of the word husband escape from the lips of his adored 
Jane, clasped her.in his arms, and on those glowing lips 
impressed a lengthened kiss of the fondest affection, and 
vowed at the altar, ‘*that it should be the sole study of 
his future life to promote the happiness of her whom 
Heaven in its kindness had just bestowed upon him.” 
But Wilfred, in after life, had ample cause long and bit- 
terly to bear in remembrance the old man’s interrupted 
blessing. 

The witnesses of this scene bore it not unmoved, and 
although unused to the melting mood, tears streamed 
down the rosy countenance of Giles Jobson, the parish 
clerk; nay, even the rough, unlettered wight, who filled 
the united offices of sexton and grave-digger, was observed 
to turn away, and slily raise his coat sleeve to his face, as 
if he, whose business was even of a more solemn nature, 
felt ashamed at the, to him, unusual circumstance, of 
weeping at a wedding. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
Td 
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A NOVEMBER SKETCH. 
BY MISS EMILY TAYLOR. 
(From the Winter’s Wreath for 1831.) 


Is the reader sure that the month of November has not 
been the subject of a great deal of undeserved calumny ? 
For myself, { have long believed that it ought to be res- 
cued from the unfounded cheng made against it by 
Grub-street scribblers, and would intreat those country 
inspectors of Annuals to whom the state of the weather is 
an object of interest, to mark well the course of two or 
three successive Novembers, should such fall to their 
share, and see if this slandered portion of the year have 
not beauties of its own amply sufficient to redeem it from 
the disgrace into which it seems to have fallen. 

Let me grant, however, freely, that to the citizens of 
London it is all, and more than all that has been said. 
Who that has ever marked, that impenetrable fog—taken 
in the laden, uncomfortable air—trodden the slippery, 
greasy fodtways—seen thé sun coated over with (what 
shall I call it in order to avoid profaning the poetical, 
Ossianic, hill-and-valley-sounding name of mist?) with 
something like a wet and dirty sail-cloth,—but must ac- 
knowledge that a London November is a dismal thing? 
But it is far otherwise in the country. Go to the city at 
noon-day—and if you have the good fortune to grope your 
way by lamp-light into a Croydon stage-coach, try, reader, 
I beseech youatry what a November morning is, when 
London is left behind, and you have reached some breezy 
upland, or fine open down, where you meet the tempered 
wind of Autumn bringing with it the perfume of the 
dying leaves; where you see theshort, moist grass, spark- 
ling in the sun; the distant mist never, perhaps, wholly 
withdrawing its curtain—but now lifting up, now letting 
down a fold over part of the scene, every moment thus 
changing the outline of the prospect. The thinned foliage 
admitting, at each remove of the veil, a more extended 
boundary line of landscape; the distinct forms of the 
nearer trees, and the remarkable transparency of every 
little brook that murmurs along, adding peculiar beauties 
to the scene. 

I suppose it may be in illustration of the mind’s pro- 
pensity to value that which is about to elude its grasp, 
that a fine day at this time of year is so peculiarly enjoyed. 
Small as is the gratitude commonly excited by seasons of 
beanty, I have always fancied there is a nearer approach 
to remembrance of the privilege and blessing of their 
enjoyment in the closing days of Autumn than at any 
other period. 

“The gently sighing breezes, as they blow, 

Have more than vernal softness; and the sun 
Sheds on the landscape round a mellowing glow, 
Than in his summer splendour he has done, 

As if he near’d the goal and knew the race was won.” 


Rvery body is seized with a desire to redeem time in 
November. Neighbours exchange visits—old people and 
invalids get out into the sun when they can; fairs are held 
—fuel is brought in; the shops are frequented—the rent 





is paid; the people, though poor, have the feelings of 
being out of debt, and, on the strength of this, indulge 
themselves, perbaps, in some little piece of extravagance. 
If the sun comes out, every one is abroad. 
there is no walking in the meadows, and the country lanes 
are seldom in good order for delicate-footed pedestrians ; 


but they who retain a moderate portion of the spirit of | 


enterprise—they whom false refinement has not rendered 
more afraid of a soiled slipper than a pallid countenance, 
can generally find some not intolerable pathways. If you 
are 1n a@ corn country, you are sure to see the villagers 
scattered about in the ploughed fields, preparing the 
ground for the future corn; groups of rosy children in the 
most picturesque costume imaginable—old hats, old frocks, 
old petticoats—every thing the household can furnish that 
is most antiquated and party-coloured, is carefully saved 
for the Autumnal field-work. Bright reds and yellows, 
blues and greens, mixed up in rich variety, with little 
odd-shaped jackets—or a father’s old coat, made up into 
a sort of non-descript garment for a young one. Take 
into the account a great inclination to fua and irregularity 
of movement among the children, frequently corrected by 
some business-like matron, whose task it is to superintend 
the work of the young company of depositors, and you 
will form some idea of this lively amusing scene. The 
ploughers and harrowers, meanwhile, plod on their way 
In perhaps a a distant part of the field, adding to the stir- 
“ and picturesque character of the spectacle. 

he day, too, is free from the disappointments one 
meets with in other months—the cutting salutations of a 
blast in June, when we go out in summer clothing, under 
the ee of a soft, southern breeze,—the precocious 
warmth ofa February morning, which fills us with me- 
lancholy anticipations of the probable fate of early blos- 
soms,—all this is over; it is the time of sober certainty: 
one more day of enjoyment for birds and butterflies; for 
the chrysanthemum to blossom, and the bee to gather up 
a little fresh food before he sets himself to work on his 
winter stores. 





NAPOLEON AND THE PLOUGHMAN. 


i 

Bonaparte, who had been elevated to the throne princi- 
pally by the devotion of his army, felt the necessity of en- 
couraging amongst their ranks a spirit of enthusiastic at- 
tachment to his person. It was his policy to conciliate the 
affections, not only of his officers, but even of the humblest 
of his soldiers, by well-timed acts of indulgence, and by ex- 
pressions of approbation often amounting to a degree of fa- 
miliarity which will doubtless astonish the Lord Johns and 
Thomases composing the elite of our British disciplina- 
rians. We quote an instance :—** This mention of the kind 
feeling entertained by the First Consul towards the hum- 
blest soldier in the ranks reminds me of the following oc- 
currence which took place at Malmaison. Early one morn- 
ing Bonaparte strolled from the chateau in the direction 
of Marly. He was dressed, as usual, in a gray riding- 
coat, and accompanied by Gen. Duroc. As they walked 
and chatted together, they observed a labouring-man 
guiding his plough as he approached them. ‘+ Hark you, 
man,”’ said the First Consul, suddenly stopping, 

6 your plough is not straight ; you seem to be ignorant of 
your trade.” ‘* It would puzzle you to teach me,” said 
the countryman, eyeing the well-dressed strangers from 
head to foot.—** Not in the least."—‘* Ay, ay; well, 
try,” replied Hodge, giving his place to the First Consul, 
who, seizing the handle of the plough, and driving on the 
horses, commenced his lesson. So awkward, however, 
was the experimental agriculturist, that the furrow soon 
swerved most unconscionably from a rightline. ‘* Come, 
come,” said the peasant, roughly seizing the First Consul 
by the arm, and resuming his place, 4¢ your work is not 
worth a button :” every man to his tratle; stick to yours.” 
Bonaparte continued his walk, having first remunerated 
the peasant fer his moral lesson, by putting two or three 
louis into his hand, as a compensation for the loss of his 
time. The labourer, astonished at the amount of the do- 
nation, hastily quitted his plough, and related his adven- 
ture to a farmer’s wife whom he met on his road. The 
latter having obtained a description of the stranger’s cos- 
tume, guessed that the generous donor was the First Con- 
sul, and communicated her discovery to her simple com- 
panion. The honest rustic was at first stupified with 
amazement; but the next moenenge arming himself with 
resolution, and attired in his best, he made his appearance 


It is true, ; 





at Malmaison, and demanded to speak with Napoleon, to 
thank him, as he said. for his handsome present. On my 
acquainting the First Consul with the arrival of his visitor, | 
he ordered him immediately to be introduced to his pres | 
sence. While I went forward to announce him, the pea- 
sant, to use his own 2xpression, had taken his courage in 
both hands, to prepare himself for the important inter- 


view. On my return I found him standing in the middle 
of the antechamber, (he had not dared to sit upon the 
benches, which, though of the most ordinary description, 
were, in his eyes, magnificent) and cogitating in what 
form of words he might best express his le to the 
First Consul. As I led the way he followed me on tiptoe, 
with the utmost precaution, and with a look of anxiety 
directed every now and then towards the carpet; and when 
Tat —— opened the door of the cabinet, he requested 
me, with a profusion of bows and scrapes, to go in first. 
When Bonaparte had no particular reason for secresy, he 
seldom closed the door of his private cabinet. On this oc- 
casion he made me a sign to leave it open, so that I could 
distinctly see and hear every ~~ that took place. On 
his entrance, the peasant began by making a profound 
obeisance to M. de Bourrienne, who, seated at a writing- 
table placed in the recess of one of the windows, had his 
back turned towards the door. The courtesy, therefore, 
was unfortunately thrown away. The First Consul, lean- 
ing back on his easy chair, and operating, according to his 
old custom, on one of the arms, with his penknife, for 
some minutes, observed his awkward guest in silence. At 
length, however, he opened the fol ae dialogue :— 
** Well, my fine fellow, (the peasant recognising the sound 
of his voice, turned round and made another scrape) 
** well,” pursued the First Consul, ** has the harvest been 
good this year ?"—** Why, saving your presence, Citizen 
General, not bad.”—** The earth, to be productive, must 
be well ploughed, eh?” demanded the First Consul. 
**Your fine gentlemen are not fit for that work !"— 
‘* Why, without offence, General, it requires a good iron 
fist to hold a plough.” —** True,’’ replied Bonaparte, with a 
smile; “buta hale hearty fellow, like you, must, in his day 
have handled something better than a plough. Methinks 
you could do justice to a firelock or a broadsword.”—The 
oo upon this, stood square to his front, and held up 
is head with a martial air.—* General,” said he, ** I have 
done like the rest. I had been married five or six years 
when the beggarly Prussians, saving your presence, Gene- 
ral, cut us out work. Then came the conscription. A 
musket was placed in my hand, and a knapsack on my 
back: ‘March!’ was the word. Ah! we were not 
equipped like those strapping lads I saw in the court- 
yard.”—** Why did you quit the service ?” asked the First 
Consul, who seemed to take considerable interest in the 
conversation.—*! General, every one his turn: it rained 
sabre cuts, and U had my share.” [Here the peasant 
stooped, and, separating his hair, displayed a large scar on 
his head.] ‘* After a few weeks at the hospital I was dis. 
charged, and returned to my wife and my —_ 
** Have you any children ?”—** Three, General; two boys 
and a girl.”"—** You must make a soldier of your eldest 
boy; if he behave well I will take care of him. Adieu, 
my brave fellow! When you want me come and see me 
again.” The First Consul then demanded some louis 
from M. de Bourrienne, and gavashem to the peasant, of 
whom I was desired to take charge. We had scarcely 
reached the antechamber when, the visitor was called back. 
** Were you at Fleuris ?” said Napoleon.—‘* Yes, Gene- 
ral"—**Can you tell me the name of your General-in- 
Chief?”—** To be sure I can; General Jourdan.” — 
** Right. Good by!” and I was forthwith followed by the 
veteran soldier of the republic, overjoyed at his reception 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 

















Barometer | Extreme| Thermo. Extreme} State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8 Heat du-l| Wind at 
Noon. Night. |Morning. ring Day,| at Noon, Noon. 
Nov. 
10 | 29 29; 41 0} 49 O 54 O 8. Rain. 
11 |} 29 29) 41 0] 44 O 50 O/|W.N.W.|Stormy. 
12} 29 75) 43 0] 47 O 5&0 O|W.S.W.)/Fair. 
13 | 29 371 43 0) 46 0 50 0 8. |Stormy. 
14 |} 29 33) 42 0] 46 O 48 O| S.W. [Cloudy. 
15 | 29 36) 41 0} 43 0 48 O|} _N.W. [Cloudy. 
28 80| 40 0| 42 O 47. O|W.N.W./Rain, 





10th, Three p.m. very stormy.—l!th, Ten,a.m. stormy.— 
14th, Eleven, a.m. hail-storm.—1 5th, Stormy during night; 
eight, p.m. heavy rain.—l6th, Very stormy during night; 


eight, a.m. heavy rain. 
ay 
TIDE TABLE. 


























Days. Morn.| Even. | Helght. Festivals, &c. 
h. m.|h. m.jft. in, 
Tuesday --23) 4 1) 4 32/12 8 |St, Clement. 
Wednesday24| 5 9) 5 49/12 & 
Thursday 25) 6 28) 7 613 2 
Friday ----26| 7 39] 8 12)14 4 
Saturday --27| 8 4¢| 9 16 2 
Sunday ----28} 9 31] 9 57/18 O |Advent Sunday. 
Monday --29/10 21)!0 45/19 6 |Michaelmas Term ends. 
Tuesday --30/11 8j11 32/20 7 |St. Andrew. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











POETRY. 





HOPE. 
<> - 
Paint her upon a throne of light 
Making the noontide dim; 
Paint her a fair enchantress bright 
With star-wove diadem, 
And robe of heaven's celestial hue 
With gems thick 'broidered o'er; 
A shape to win the gazer’s view, 
And smile that worlds adore! 


Paint her the flowery path beside 
Where youthful footsteps stray; 

Paint her the care-worn veteran's guide; — 
December's bride :—now May !— 

Paint her on Fame’s proud height afar; 
Paint her upon the deep; — 

Now lovers’ bright but falling star ;=— 
Sweet visitant of sleep !— 


Paint her the midnight lamp beside, 
Where genius pale reclines; 

Paint ber the exile’s radiant guide, 
For distant home that pines 

Paint her the captive’s cell within;— 
The sick man’s syren guest; — 

Paint her in form of seraphim; 
« The sunbeam of the breast!” 


Paint her the dying couch besides 
All glorious paint her there! 

The parting spirits’ ange) guide, 
The heavenly herald fair, 

Faith's messenger, to wide unfold 
The “ everlasting doors,” 

And bid the wearled one behold 
Fair Zion's Pleasant shores ! 


Now lay the glowing penell by 
Since there, alone, is true 

What else had shown a mockery, 
To cheat the dazzled view; 

And Hope, triumphant but in death, 
And from delusion free, 

There speaks her sacredness of birth, 
And immortality! 


Ah, cease !—nor but her shadow fair, 
Portray in Hope's sweet guise; 

The glittering masking of Despair, 
The Proteus to surprise !— 

The wandering light we vain pursue, 
O’er rocks and quicksands driven; 

Since Hope, the living, and the true, 
Inhabits only heaven ! 


Liverpool. 
OAL IES AEE 


——— 


LINES ON MR, TNOM'S STATUES OF TAM O'SHANTER 
AND SOUTER JOHNNY. 
—— 
Two laughing Statues are from Scotland brought, 
The work of nature's child, by art untaught; 
But tho’ untaught thelr sculptor, Time must end 
Before the cobbler and his tipsy friend, 
Losing their power to please, neglected lie, 
And cease, unseen, to charm the public eye. 
These statues po mute bodies Image give; 








The mind they represent—they breathe—they live; 
, Voiceless, they magnify the sculptor’s name, 

And give him, great Praxiteles, thy fame. 

Sculpture’s strange powers our senses so beguile, 

We hear the cobbler’s tale—we see his smile— 

We hear his friend's applause and hearty laugh— 

We see them both th’ inspiring tankard quaff,—— 

Join in the jokes of Souter Johnny’s tale, 

And long to pledge him in his jug of ale. 

Genius made Tam O’Shanter’s wond’rous hose ; 

And made not genius Souter Johnny’s clothes? 

Yes! genius from his apron, cap, and can, 

Chopp'd off the marble, and brought forth the man. 

More honest praises Tam O’Si:anter’s hollo, 

And Souter Johnny’s queerest stories follow, 

Than critics give the Venus or Apollo, 

To give eternity to transient mirth, 

To give to jokes and smiles a second birth; 

Scenes to recal, long past, with magic art, 

To banish care from each spectator’s heart; 

At comedy’s gay feast a cheerful guest 

Will be Ayr’s sculptor’s praise—his prized bequest,— 

As long as Souter Johnny sits and smiles, 

As long as Tam O’Shanter care beguiles. 

Did, or in Greece, or Rome, such statues shine, 

Or in Canova’s school, or Chantry! thine, 

Their superficies beaming smiles divine. 

Swift-footed Fame would not from Scotland run 

To spread the praise of Nature's gifted son— 

To prove to every sympathizing heart, 

How nature’s works surpass the work of art ! 

Auld Ayr! whilst thy proud town all other towns surpasses, 

As much for honest men as merry lasses, 

Long may’st thou boast, Mother of marble men! 

A chisel famous, like your poet’s pen ; 

And soon may sculptur’d females, blithe and bonny, 

Like Tam O'Shanter laugh, and smile like Souter Johnny. 

June 25, 1829. WILLIAM WAY. 


Es  — —_t 
[ORIGINAL] 
THE PERMANENT NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSE- 
LESS POOR. 


Awake, my lyre! awake thy strains once more, 

** Awake my glory !”’ harmony outpour ; 

Thus, in his breast, when inspiration sprang, 
Israel’s sweet singer swept the chords and sang, _ 
His theme, the King of kings, his langiinge praise ; 
A humbler theme adorns these artless lays, 

A heart less holy emulates his fire, 

Impelled by grief, compassion strikes the lyre. 


England, my country ! once the happiest land 
The waters laved, the fragrant zephyrs fanned ; 
How art thou fallen! Indigence and pain, 

Of all thy fortunes these alone remain. 

The few thy goods enjoy with pride elate ; 
The millions, groaning, ask if this is fate ; 
Demand with voice of woe, and frenzied eye, 
The sad alternative of life—to die. 


Oh ye, whose daring barques that storms deride, 
O’er aged Ocean’s bounding billows ride, 

Who with Briareus’ hundred arms enfold 
Earth's centre vast, compressing wealth untold ; 
From her dark bosom, hither turn and scan, 
The sad privations of your fellow-man. 


Yon shivering wretch was born to wealth and fame, 
The times have left him but that shattered frame ; 
Misfortunes followed close—his senses quail, 

In the dark confines of a debtor's gaol. 

Emerged from thence, disease and famine wait, 

To close the anguish of his mortal state ; 

His mind, that once proud thoughts of honour knew, 
Whose bold ideas panted to pursue 

High schemes and vast, finds thought, idea, fled, 
One only haunts it, ’tis for bread—for bread ! 


The negro,~-mockest thou his dusky skin ? 
Though dark without, fair is the soul within, 
Unasked, the weary traveller relieves, 

Joys in his pleasure, in his sorrow grieves, 
Unholy flames may youthful bosoms fire, 





Till nobles passions in the blaze expire ; 


Anuibit.ous minds to wickedness are prone,— 

Blood oft embathes the footstool of a throne ; 

But what plead’st thou, who, with abundance blest, 
Extend'st no bounty to the poor distrest ? 

What plead’st thou ? youthful blood ! or strong desires ! 
Or a soul glowing with heroic fires ! 

Speak !—is it not callosity of heart, 

A soul exulting in thy fellow’s smart ? 

By dark ambition Satan fell from heav’n, 

From all his glories in one moment riv’n ; 

And does thy soul that summit hope to gain ? 

Thy soul! that rioted in others’ pain, 

That famine’s glazing eye, untouched could see ? 
Away—away—there is no heaven for thee ! 


But ye, whose bosoms stronger passions know, 
Happier in joy, more agonized in woe, 

From paths of pleasure bend awhile to hear, 
The a tale of misery severe. 

The wounds of lacerated hearts to bind, 

To raise the head of poverty declined ; 

To bid a hospitable dome arise, 

To shield the houseless from inclement skies ;—= 
Be yours the care—woman loveliest seems 
When from her humid eye compassion gleams; 
The tears fast falling as the early dews, 

That, shed by Pity, Beauty’s cheek suffuse ; 
Above earth’s gems barbaric, lustrous shine 
The glowing impress of the soul divine. 


High o’er yon argent skies, sublime enthroned, 
By other suns, of other systems zoned ; 

is footstool earth—by circling planets crowned, 
While rapid comets flash effalgence round ; 
The Eternal is,—hear thou his words—decree, 
Man’s noblest attribute is charity.* 
Liverpool, Nev. 2, 1830. SAM, HAYNES, Jun, 


*And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is charity.—$#. Paud. 


THE BEAUTIES OF CHESS. 








‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.” —Vipa. 
— 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CCXXVII. 
(By eur eerrespondent M.) 


White. Black. 
1 Castle .....0.C—4 1 King... 
2 Pawn . G 2 King... 
8 Bishop ......... 3 Pawn ......... BS 
4 Castle ...000...C—7 4 PaWDe.e.cc00e Bam 
5 Castle .........H—7 5 Queen ...0000H—7 
6 Bishop .........G—5X Mate. 


SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXXVIII, 
(By George Walker, Esq.) 
White to mate in fifteen moves with the Pawn, without 
—s the black Pawn, and only moving white Pawn 
wice. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 
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LECTURES 
ON MEDICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
AS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool. 
BY MR ROGERSON, SURGEON. 
+i 
(Continued from our last.) 

We will now proceed to explain another feat of pre- 
tended strength much more common than the last, and 
frequently seen exhibited on the boards of our theatres, 
and-by mountebanks, giving to the bystanders an idea 
of the great muscular force of the chest of the performer, 
and exciting a great deal of surprise. A large anvil is 
placed on the breast or belly, and another man or two 
strike with a sledge hammer, and sometimes forge a 
piece of iron, or cut a cold bar of it with a chisel. This 
feat is not to be attributed to strength, but the chest 
forms an arch on which the anvil is placed. The anvil 
is bulky, and many times heavier than the hammer, and 
itis owing principally to the physical properties of this 
last circumstance that the feat can be accomplished ; 
so that the chief difficulty consists simply in supporting 
the weight of the anvil, which is the only muscular force 
required. The anvil must be heavy or large, for the 
more matter the more inertia; and when it has, by the 
blow, received the whole momentum of the hammer, its 
telocity will be so much less than that of the hammer 
in proportion to the quantity of its matter; which will 
be still further reduced by the arched resistance of the 
ribs, and by that law of motion that parts of bodies 
struck move towards the blow ; so that in many cases of 
this feat the force on the anvil never reaches the chest 
ofthe man, but is exhausted in the matter of the anvil 
itself, Even when a stone of a certain size is broken, as 
is sometimes exhibited, ‘the’ muscular force required is 
not much greater in this than in the last case, for the 
force arising from the velocity of the hammer is distri- 
buted round to all the parts of the stone, and its reaction 
causes it to arise against the blow; which, if it be struck 
m the centre of gravity of the stone, and overcome its 
tenacity, must. break it without the man feeling much of 
the force of the hammer.—Some few years ago, in Lon- 
don, was a man called Leather-coated Jack, an appella- 
tion which he obtained from the performance of a feat 
this principle. He was a drunken, idle fellow; and, 
like all such discreditable characters, had’ recourse to 
many modes, in order to obtain some of his favourite 
beverage— 4 drap of the dear crature.” One was the 
udden prostration of himself before the wheels of a cart, 
ind suffering them to go over his chest, which was done 
ith perfect impunity, producing such an effect upon the 
bystander, John Bull, who delights in being gulled, and 
n seeing wonders-or mysteries, that it extracted from his 
Woket the wherewithal to procure Barclay, Perkins, and 

ws stout. After his death, Dr. William Hunter, a ce- 
kbrated anatomist, anxious to see if there was any par- 
lular reason for this singular power, obtained the body, 
iad proceeded to'dissect Jack’s leather jacket, but only 
und the muscles onthe chest greatly developed, being 
every other respect as another man’s.—T'o convince you 
parts of bodies move towards the blow, we will illus- 
nate it by the following experiment ; and the same princi- 
is applicable also to the feat of the anvil. Take aslip 
wood, place each extremity upon the edge of a wine 
assful of water, and. strike the middle of the stick for- 
thly downwards with an iron bar, when it will be broken 
ithout breaking the glasses or spilling the water, The 
ttionale is this. Suppose the line A B represents the 

‘resting on the brim of the wine-glasses at the points, 

nd that its centre of gravity, C, is struck by large bar of 
n, it will be forced in the direction of the section A C B. 


Newton, called the law of inertia, or force of inactivity, 
endeavouring to remain in its place of rest, has only its 
tenacity, or rather the affinity or attraction of its fibres, 
to resist the blow of the bar forcing the stick downwards; 
and by the time it arrives at c it is broke; and now the 
two parts of the stick will oceupy the position represented 
by the dotted lines C A and C B, turning round on their re. 
spective centres of motion, M and M, to approach towards 
C, whence, though their ends at C are somewhat pushed 
downwards, the other two extremities are carried upwards, 
describing a circular movement, and not at all pressing 
on the glasses ; and in this manner the pieces of broken 
stone press not much on the body, but its broken extre- 
mities fly upwards. 
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Many other feats of a like nature are only the leger- 
demain (if I may be allowed the term) tricks of muscu- 
lar strength ; and though they are delusions, and often- 
times cheats, yet, from furnishing instances of the ap- 
plication of the laws of mechanics and natural philo- 
sophy to the human body, are pleasing, and become 
happy illustrations: but let us pass from these pretended 
examples of animal force and strength to the considera- 
tion of man as a motor machine, in consequence of his 
muscular mechanism. 
The muscular motor power is more or less varied, more 
or less limited according to the age, the sex, the consti- 
tution, the climate, and sometimes the stature, but above 
all, the habit or exercise at the kind of work. It is about 
the second month of foetal life that the muscles can be 
distinguished amidst the gelatinous mass composing the 
little being, and present scarcely any of those traces which 
characterize the adult muscle. Muscular power, then, 
at this age, is nothing. At the period of birth the mus- 
cles are fully formed; but during infancy and youth 
their nutrition advances apace, growing more particularly 
in length, whence at this age we observe the form rounded, 
plump,and agreeable ; but when arrived at manhood the 
muscles suddenly expand in bulk, becoming clearly 
marked, having the intervals not filled up with fat as in 
youth, but exhibiting prominences and depressions. The 
texture is now more consistent, its colour of a deeper red, 
and its chemical nature is modified, containing more of 
what is called fibrine and ozmazone, and the colouring 
matter of the blood ; the aspect of the body is, in con- 
sequence, now totally changed; but if man is thus made 
for power, velocity, and force, and has his muscles well 
marked, woman still acquires a greater rotundity of form 
and greater delicacy,—not being made, like man, for 
force and labour, but for the softness of life, its pleasures, 
and feelings of tenderness, As we advance towards the 
latter stage of our life, muscular fibre and force decrease 
and become affaibled; the organs diminish in volume, 
become palish, flabby, and vacillating, and show very 
little power and steadiness in decrepit old age. As a 
human motor machine, man, then, to be selected 
should be of adult life, when his muscles are on their 
utmoststretch of power, in their full vigour and prime ; 
but as a working machine we find his remittent power or 
muscular force is exhausted, or, in other words, fatigued, 
Ist, By the greatness of the effort ; 2d, by the quickness 
of the action; and, 3dly, by its duration. In order, 
then, to economise his force, if the movement be great, 
let it be made slowly ; if quick, let there be little force ; 
but in both cases there will be demanded frequent inter- 
vals of repose, _ If the duration of the work be long, the 
motion and quickness of muscle must be even and mo- 
derate ; but in long working, it is more advantageous to 
make to act a great number of muscles at the same time, 
and afterwards change them. for another set, and so on 
alternately. 





be made in four different manners:—First, the human 
body can be transported from place to place, on a hori 
zontal plane, with a moderate quickness, as in walking, 
which is a succession of steps; so that there must be re- 
garded the alternate station of one foot and the other, 
and their alternate removal, while this action makes the 
inferior moving extremity a bent lever, and thestationary 
one a straight one, changing, however, alternately ,—the 
one being bent and shortened, while the other is straight 
and lengthened, so as to transpose the centre of gravity 
from one foot to the other, Secondly, the body can be 
transported rapidly om a horizontal plane, as in turning ; 
but here the trunk must be greatly inclined forwards, 
tending to fall towards the earth; and the inferior ex 
tremities observe an oblique direction, in accordance with 
the forward position of the rest of the body; so that the 
centre of gravity is transported in the diagonal of the 
two powers. Thirdly, the body can project itself in a 
sense opposed to its gravity, and in a direction oblique, 
as in leaping—the action here resembles the spring of 
steel or other elastic substance, which is bent upon itself 
and afterwards set at liberty; and also on the same 
principle which gives an arrow so quick and strong an 
impulse when drawn from a bow, the extremities of the 
bow pulling obliquely on the strings. The different parts 
of the body bent upon themselves by their muscular cons 
traction, are suddenly and obliquely elongated by the 
dilating power of the same force ; and assisted by elas 
ticity, carry the body upwards and forwards, Fourthly, 
the force of man can be employed to put a machine in 
motion; and here isused muscular contraction, or weight, 
or both together. In raising any substance, man uses his 
muscular force ; but in turning the handle of a crane, 
for example, the weight and muscle are employed to 
gether,—the handle is raised by the sole power of muscle, 
but the lowering is the joint product of the weight and 
animal force. Here, however, is & most extensive field 
open for inquiry, too extensive for our present purpose ; 
and we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the exami 
nation of a few of the principal workings accomplished 
by muscular labour. 


Man, as a motor machine, is employed in mounting a 
ladder or a pair of stairs, with or without a load ; but let 
us, as far as possible, ascertain the quantity of action the 
muscular power can and must exercise in this kind of em 
ployment, and the best means of using it. In mounting 
any ascent, inclined plane, hill, stairs, or ladder, man, 
in addition to the weight of his burden, raises also the 
weight or gravity of his own body; but, in descending, 
the action is favoured by his own gravity, which obeys 
the same laws of nature as the load he carries. Thongh 
favoured by gravity at first, yet, from its law of conti 

nually increasing in velocity the descent of a body, 
man is always obliged to balance himself, and after 

wards to offer an opposition to the too great velocity of 
descent, so as to transmit properly the gravity of his 
own body and the load he carries, so as to lower 
himself properly, and place his steps according to 
the nature of the inclining plane, so as to moderate 
continually the increasing force of gravity—actions 
which oftentimes demand considerable exertion of 
muscular force, and readily exhaust it. In mounting, 
therefore, the worst motor machine will be an unsius 

cular, or a heavy man, and the best motor machine will 
be a man with muscles well developed, those of the 
lower extremity in particular, to support and move his 
weight, one leg supporting while the other is raising ; 
and those of the back also bulky if he carries the weight 
on the head, shoulders, or back, to transmit the gravity. 

This action of ascending demands time, which will be 
variable, following the nature of individual constitution, 
lungs, and experienced adroitness ; but the object of 
thus regulating time is, that we may not too rapidly 

accelerate respiration, by which the circulation of the 

blood is hastened, a kind of temporary fever established, 





The application of the force and velocity of man can 





he stick, according to a law established by Sir Isaac 
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s'lves; but the motion of the acting muccles should be 
moderately quick, not letting them remain too long in 
the same posture, either as supporters or movers ; and 
this quickness must be proportionally more moderated 
and more regular as the weight is greater. Muscular 
movements, not only in these cases, but in all others, 
should be husbanded systematically ; the velocity should 
be always regular, not fast at one time, or tardy and slow 
at another, but observing an equal pace and an equal 
time. The height of the ascent, as well as the rate and 
load, is limited and variable ; but the height should be 
so regulated that the individuals, if for daily work, 
should not have his strength exhausted. If the height 
is considerable, short successive stages should be made ; 
each individual have his own stage, and as one mounts 
wilh the load to the end of his easy stage, the other takes 
it, and so on elevating it to the required point,—when, 
in this inanner, will the most work be done in the least 
time, with the least expense of muscular force ; but in 
cases of considerable height, as in manufactory chimneys, 
church steeples, &c. it is always the best expedient to 
have recourse to mechanical contrivances, and with 
them man will be a more efficient motor, for he will 
raise simply the weight with the addition solely of fric- 
tion, and without elevating the addition of his own 
gravity. A pulley aud rope are soon found, and soon 
erected, and as readily worked. 
(Te be continued.) 








THE BOUQUET. 


“7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that tics them.” 





THE NEGLECTED. 
—- 


(From the Family Magazine..) 


*‘Oh, what are thousand living loves 
To one that cannot leave the dead ?”—Bynron. 


When we look back through the vista of years 
upon the half forgotten period of youth, how often 
are our thoughts insensibly directed to the grave ! 
‘The joys, the hopes, the transports of boyhood pass 
before us in beautiful glimpses ; but, if unconnected 
with any darker feeling, they are seldom recalled. 
The bright pageant passes away to its home in obli- 
vion; but the heart does not yearn to accompany it. 
‘The pride of successful ambition, the wild joy of 
passion, the calmer feeling of unimpeded love, have 
each their memory, which in silence we invoke and 
cherish; but that of some beloved object, for whom 
we have sorrowed in hopelessness, comes unbidden, 
to lead us away from a world of living things to one 
which Death has peopled with the dream-like sha- 
dows of the past, spiritualized by the mysterious 
nature of their unsubstantial existence. 

There are few on earth who have not loved and 
been bereaved~—who have not idolized some beau- 
tiful form till it became the one hope which made 
life a paradise, and seen it snatched away by the 
hand of Death, to return clothed in a purer being, 
aud to live enshrined amid the holiest feelings of 
the heart. They who have thus sorrowed cling for 
relief amid the tideless monotony of life, even to 
the memory of that sorrow. It possesses a fasci- 
nation which they cannot control ; and the slightest 
vibration of feeling, the tone of some swect voice, 

vw the music of some half-remembered song, is 
sufficient to awake the image in its full over. 
whelming strength. Step by step, the mind is borne 
along by the tet of indistinct association, fol- 
lowing the beckoning of an unknown hand through 
the glimmering shadows of past — and gazing 
H 





npon the old familiar faces of youth, until, at length, 
we awake to consciousness, standing by the for- 


gotten grave of some object of our dearest affections, 
and tracing in spirit, as we have done long years 
ago in sad reality, the gradual decay of the beauty 
we have loved, and the passing away of all earthly 
hope in the still smile of dissolution. It is a melan- 
choly, but irresistible impulse which leads us from the 
presence of our sorrows, to find comfort in gazing 
upon the wrecks with which Death has enriched his 
sanctuary, even when the name that is dearer to us 
than all others is upon the scroll which his hand 
has seared and darkened. 

Mary Williams was my playmate in childhood ; 
and I loved her as a sister, dear to me, doubly dear, 
because in her orphan state she looked upon me as 
at once her companion and protector. She had friends 
— if those could be called friends who visited the dis- 
obedience of her parents upon the poor child, who 
knew not their transgression—but, although she 
loved, she also feared them; for they were often 
unkind and harsh, and always neglectful. The un- 
timely death of her father had failed to soften the 
obdurate heart of that stern old man, who had re- 
luctantly afforded a home to his child; and even 
when her mother, his own daughter, had expiated 
her disobedience by the sacrifice of a broken heart, 
although his lips had spoken forgiveness, yet his 
nature had been unsubdued. The child of their 
transgressions was not loved by him, but was en- 
dured, only because his pride would not allow her 
to owe protection to strangers. She lived in his 
sight ; but no glance of affection ever fell upon her. 
On the contrary, the smile she looked for was often 
converted to her expectant gaze into a frown ora 
cold word, as the memory of that offence which he 
had never forgiven arose to his mind. She would 
have loved even the hand that rebuked her, for she 
was affectionate and good; but there was no re- 


fturning pressure, no kind look to reward and to 


bless her. The rock which receives alike the shower 
and the sunbeam, and remains verdureless, was not 
more impenetrable in its barrenness than the stony 
breast of that father. 

There is something in the appeurance of a neg- 
lected child that at once excites our attention. The 
timid, shrinking form that scarcely wakes a breath 
of sound as it glides along with the noiseless tread 
of a sleepwalker; the sweet low tones that falter on 
the lip; the downcast looks and the still smile that 
seems to tremble as it wreathes the pale cheek, and 
comes and passes, like faint moonbeams visiting in 
glimpses the hallowed recess of some sanctuary— 
these are the unfailing tokens of a sensitive spirit, 
chilled by coldness and neglect. In the  prmorenl 
of Mary Williams they were mingled with beauty, 
whose distinguishing characteristic was its frailty. 
In the pale, still cheek, the passionless calm of her 
soul was shadowed; and the smile that stole over it 
at times seemed rather the unconscious image of the 
np within, playing with some happy dream, than 
the smile of real joy, for often, too often, it was 
followed by asigh almost inaudible, and a tear half 
starting from her eye, but soon trembling back to 
the calm depths from which it rose. There are some 
minds which rise superior to oppression—which, 
like the reed, bend to the storm, and rise again un- 
broken. Many, too many, like the forest-oak, op- 
pose their arms to the tempest, and meet wrath with 
moody stubbornness, or with fierce ema She 
was not of these. She endured in silence, and the 
mild affectionate feelings which Nature had given 
her were treasured up in her own heart, and em- 
1g in forgiving those whom she was not allowed 
to love. 

Cheerless and unblessed as was her home, the 
kindness she met with from her companions was 
warmly felt, as it was warmly given; for who could 
look upon that gentle being, so mildly and patiently 
enduring undeserved neglect, and not love and com- 
passionate? She mas loved; and many were the 
good offices and kind looks by which the friendship 
of those around her was manifested. The affections 
of youth are purer and more disinterested than those 
of mature years; and it was sufficient to secure the 
love of her companions that the orphan Mary was, 





except by themselves, neglected. They had seen her 
smile pass away as she entered her home ; and, } 

the quick instinct of youthful minds, they knew that 
she was not happy there. She never spoke of it with 
bitterness herself, but they couid interpret the tre 
mulous chill which at such times came over hep 
the sudden silence and the timid inquiring gaze 
which spoke of fear and constraint. These tola’ 
more than words could have done, that she suffered. 
and the growing paleness of her cheek showed more 
plainly, at each succeeding day, that the meek, up. 
complaining girl was sinking in spirit, and would 
soon cease to be an earthly sorrower. 

I knew not then the power of that affection which 
drew me to her side, and made her smiles worth 
more to me than those of all the world besides, 
She was beautiful, and kind, and gentle, and I felt 
that I loved her, but how deeply and passionately | 
knew not, until I also knew how vainly. I had 
marked her feeble step, her pale, worn cheek, end 
her eye that was oftener filled with a tear than it had 
been wont; yet, when I spoke to her of this, she 
would answer only with a smile, as if unconscious 
of coming ill. ‘That smile was one of deep and gor. 
rowful meaning, although from me its meaning was 
hidden. She alone knew that death had marked her 
for his own, and was even then slowly, but surely 
pursuing his work of desolation. She knew this, 
and felt that it must soon be ; yet she spoke no word 
of sorrow or regret. Sometimes a transient glow 
would overspread her cheek, and a sigh escape her 
lips, but soon she was again calm and palely beauti. 
ful. It was but a passing thought, a wish half-felt; 
but she knew that it was vain, and the still, sad smile 
that played upon her countenance showed that she 
sorrowed for her own weakness, rather than for the 
fruitlessness of the wish she had indulged. 

On a beautiful evening in the latter end of autumn 
(can I ever forget that evening?) we had wandered 
together to the skirt of a neighbouring forest. It 
was a walk which Mary had loved : and in silence 
we passed along, to visit the old ruin which was her 
favourite haunt. The day had been dark and lower. 
ing; black masses of clouds had passed and re 
along the sky in sullen majesty, but now they had 
rolled away, save a few scattered fragments that still 
hung above the summits of the distant hills, like the 
dark banners of a retreating army. The sun, just 
setting, threw a broad, red glare upon the roo! 
walls, and the time-worn arch, which seemed in its 


shattered frailty to be only upheld for awhile by the Miri 


encircling ivy, like an aged man tottering on the 
brink of the grave, yet held back from its dreary 
confines by the eager clasp of youthful affection, 
The dark brown woods, clothed in their perish 
garment of approaching desolation, seemed ti 
with a crown of fire, as the rays caught their lofy 
summits ; whilst the breeze, in fitful gusts, shook the 
sere leaves from their branches, and, as the withered 
wrecks fell rustling on its track, passed on and died 
away with a hollow murmur in the far-off gloom ¢ 
the forest. It was a scene which at once elevated 
and soothed the soul by its mixed grandeur and me! 
lancholy. The calm, pulseless majesty of decay, de 
picted in those hoary wrecks of art by the hand 
that Power who 
‘dips his pencil in the gloom 
Of earthquake and eclipse,” 


mingled with the dreary waste and. desolation « 
nature, and the impending shadow of night, stealing 
on to clothe life, as well as decay and death, in tham. 
impenetrable mystery of darkness. It is at such 
hour, and in such a scene as this, that we feel th 
utter prostration of all earthly sorrow at the shri 
of that eternal voice which speak: in nature, and 
heart unfolds the secret passions gad impulses whic 
it has concealed till then even from its own eye 
ye silence — knowledge comes; and b 
still language of meeting eyes such knowledge i 
best ham. es " 
We stood together, gazing upon the calm featu 
of that scene, and listening in mute transport to 
dying whispers of twilight. In silence we st 
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secret 


was love, 


Mary alone knew that another power was also there} found pleasure in persecuting. : 
—that the shrine which love had chosen was in ruins, | earnestness in the sorrow which was now bowing 
d the flowers which grew beneath his smile wore { 

e taint of the worm beneath their beauty. She manifested in passionate affection, and at the next 
withdrew gently from the eager arms that had en. | in despair. i 

circled her waist, and the trembling kiss that had] his quivering lips, convulsed with a smile of self- 


an 


ressed her pale lips. With a gaze, calm, but sor- 
rowful, she whispered, “ Morton, I am dying—yes, 
dying,” she added, as I clasped her hand in agony, 
and acold thrill passed through my frame. “Thave 
known this long—and, even now, look at me; my 
cheek is pale, and my step—is it not the feeble tread 
of the dying? Once I wished for this—but now 
_—” —*§ You will live, Mary, now—live for me— 
will you not live and love and bless me, Mary?” I 
clasped her frail form, and kissed her cheek and lips ; 
bat even then, amid my passion, I felt the fearful 
truth that had long pleaded at my heart in vain. I 
knew it then ; and the tear which started from her 
eye, and dropped trembling upon the cheek that was 
ressed to hers, needed not the still eloquence of her 
mournful smile to tell me that hope was indeed vain. 

I cannot describe the wild tumultuous feelings of 
that hour—its mingled passionand solemnity. The 
frail being who was dearer to me than life, was 
gated by my side, and as her tremulous gaze met 
nine, and her cheek rested in love upon my shoulder, 
[knew that when a few short days and hours should 
have passed away, that beauty must be hid from me 
forever. There are times when we strive to hope 
eren against reason—when we wrestle with the sub- 
stance of our fears as with a phantom, and almost 
wish to find our happiness a dream, that we may 
escape from the portion of misery with which it is 
wingled. Such was this hour in its wild bright 
dreamlike hopes, and such also in the sure alterna- 
tions of misery which ever accompanythem. Slight 
ind frail are the ties to which we cling in such a 
moment. We build a bright superstructure of sub- 
santial bliss, but we base it upon a shadow; and 
the vision—for it is but a vision—only rises, to smile 
inmockery of our hopes; and, as it passes away, to 
itag us deeper and deeper into the consciousness of 
despair. The sigh of a — breeze, or the light 
quiver of a leaf, as it drops withering at our feet, has 
wer, the power of reality, to dispel the baseless 
ric of imagination ; ‘and the world that was 
ightened by its delusive beam, becomes darker at 
itsdeparture, clothed in that deeper gloom which 
fhillows the lightening-flash, or in the tenfold dark- 
uss which tracks “the wandering meteor to its 
home of clouds.’’ 
All these feelings were mine in this first hour of 
tnscious love; alas! it was also the last. Once 
nore I was permitted to gaze upon the features of 
Mary Williams—to mark the pale cheek and the 












mournfully sweet; but it was only when all earthly 
lore and hope were alike passed away in the sad and 
wlemn hour of death. I stood by her bed, a mourner 
-but not the only one. Another stood with me 
there, whose affliction may be conceived but not ex- 
pressed, for his deep sorrow was mingled with re- 
wrse. The heart of man is often harsh and unfeel- 
ing, and anger finds there too lasting anabode. Yet 
ete is @ power in the eye of a sufferer, when death 
is spreading his cold marble hue upon the cheek, and 
he tear of sorrow is dried within its source—there 





way the memory of his guilt—for was it not his 
i which had brought that gentle being to the 
mre? He knew that it was; he had seen her 


but the elojuence of that silence had revealed the] silence had been a torment to him. 
language of our hearts, and we knew the spirit | him how mean, how guilty, were the passions which 
which had so long dwelt there unseen. That spirit} he was fostering; and how immeasurably far the 
and we felt it then in all its passion; but} poor sufferer who could forgive was above him who 


These had told 


There was a fearful 
him to the earth—a wild bitterness, at one moment 
His eyes were unblest by one tear; but 


mockery, his wild unsettled look, and the delirious 
passion that shook his whole frame, as he gazed upon 
the wreck of that forgiving girl, were proofs of his 
intense suffering. Even then she forgave and strove 
to comfort him; but her forgiveness only added a 
deeper pang to his misery. 
Who may describe the feelings of youth, when, for 
the first time, he stands in silent awe by the bed of 
death? When the last unsteady gaze is settling into 
the chill of inanity, and the blood trembles as it 
wanders through the blue veins of the forehead, 
more plainly visible at each successive throb, as if 
it were only to mock us with the consciousness of 
its approaching stillness—when the breath becomes 
more distinct, and we hear the beating heart as it 
struggles with the heavings of the white bosom, and 
know, even from its distinctness, that it must soon 
throb no more; and when the last sigh is uttered, 
and the last look is rayless in vacancy—when the 
flickering lines of life are all still in the marble 
beauty of death, and the repressed breathing of the 
gazer relaxes, and the fixed and eager eye is lifted 
up in sorrow, too full of awe—* too deep for tears” 
—who may reveal the mysterious and unutterable 
feelings of that hour, when first the pale shadow of 
death visibly crosses our path, leaving ashes and a 
wreck before our eye, po the blighted and severed 
affections of our youth to lie like withered flowers 
upon the heart? But once that mingled, incommu- 
nicable feeling may visit us; it never comes again. 
I have seen many deaths—and who has not in a 
world where the cry goes forth alike at morn and at 
midnight, and the voice of that cry is Death?—but 
never have I felt the terror of his presence as when I 
stood in youth by the side of Mary Williams. Ihave 
seen the strong man withered in his strength, lifting 
up his glazed eye in the convulsionof agony, and, like 
the storm-uprooted oak, resisting to the last hour 
that hand, in whose grasp the strength of man is 
feeble as the struggle of an infant with the torrent 
of the hills; I have seen the aged sinking down 
slowly, slowly, to the grave, like a spent billow to 
its home—the calm; but never has the power of 
death been to me so fearful as when, in that hour, 
stealing like a soft slumber upon the young and 
beautiful, who seemed only formed to live in the 
heart, enshrined like a precious dream, and to pass 
away like a bright exhalation to its native heaven. 


LITERATURES, CRITICISM, &c. 








(From a Correspondent.) 


REVIEW. 
THE ACHILLEAD. 
BY MR. WILLIAM JOHN THOMAS, M.R.C.S. 
ist vol. 8vo. p. 196, 

We were much surprised on taking up the first volume 
of this work to find many political satires under the mask 
of classical literature. The volume in question, written, 
we believe, by a medical gentleman of this town, is a kind 
of heroic poem after the style of Pope. The Achillead, 
it seems, is intended by its inventive author to be a second 
Iliad, and we are to suppose Mr. Thomas, the author, a 
second Homer. This gentleman does not seem to want 
assurance, for he has dedicated his work to the nation, 
and calls it a national poem. This thing opens with an 
invocation to the Muses, in which he requests the celestial 
Nine to inspire him to relate 

“* What feats amid the world’s anarchial storm 

The tyrant Kings, despotic rogues, perform.” 
Well, to be sure, a pretty invocation for a classical 
writer! He brings up the ghost of Putroclus, who 
frightens Achilles; and then Mrs. Thetis, the Chief's 
mamma, sends Aquarius to Iris, whois taking « nap in the 
frigid zone. Beneath says this poet : 

** Beneath by nature’s careful hand were spread 

The velvet grasses for her flowery bed, 

Divine perfume around the whole prevails, 

Essential oils and aromatic gales; 

Mere nodding flowers their gayest tints assume, 

Perennial roses of divine perfume.” 
So he goes on in this antiquated style of a botanical 
rhapsodist to describe the species and genus of the deuce 
knows how many flowers. Now all this is, no doubt, very 
fine. But to proceed: Aquaris entices Miss Iris to mount 
his car, and they cross the Atlantic at midnight, into 
which they are nearly upset by Boreas. However, they 
get to Etna; then comes a grand philosophical piece of 
hyperbole respecting the earth being an animal, and, 
good gracious! a kind of whale! Many thanks we and 
the natural philosophers of the day owe Mr. Thomas for 
having fixed the species of the animal, but he has forgot. 
ten to tell us whether this is a male or female. Iris gets 
somehow or other to the palace of Thetis; and then 
Achilles is heard approaching to battle, which frightens 
the good old goddesses. Iris flies off to Olympus, and the 
book is closed. The second book commences with an 
assembly of the gods on Ida. Iris goes to Jupiter, and 
they have a comfortable ¢ée.d-téte together. Juno falle 
asleep, (Neptune, no doubt, rocking her cradle :) she 





The power of destruction is most awful in the ghost. 
like stillness of its approach; and the hand of Death 
is shadowed most fearfully upon the heart when he 
‘comes in silence “like a thief in the night,” unre- 
sisted, because felt to be irresistible, seeing that “we 
know neither the day nor the hour of his coming.’’ 

It is now thirty years since the form of Mary 


memory of that form been effaced or even obscured 
by one feeling which might not mingle with it in 
harmony. The frieads of youth have passed away 
one by one—the voices of dear companions have be- 
come but as the faint echoes of departed music ; but 
that face so pale and beautiful has never faded from 
my eye. The smile that still lingered upon the 
cheek when the spirit whose purity it shadowed had 
departed for ever—the still loveliness of the closed 
eye, and the lips half parted as if to murmur the 
thought of some happy dream—thiese have ever been 


She has been to me a worship, hallowing the memory 
of the past; and never can the love of any earthly 


dreams of the burning of Troy, the establishment of the 
Roman empire, Julius Caesar’s invasion of England, and 
the poet with much ingenuity brings the dream down to 
the present time. But here we pause to censure most 
severely the politics of the writer Does he think the 
passions of the people are not sufficiently excited without 


Williams faded from this earth; yet never has the | pis political firebrands being thrown among them ? What 
does he mean by his abominable insinuation ? But let 
him speak for himself: 


“ Tax’d were all living things, and all that found 
A grain to spring from In the thrice tax’d ground; 
The statesman’s energy still unrelax’d, 

To crown the whole the taxes next were tax’d, 
And the poor suffering subjects soon, alas! 

Drink the dank dews and gnaw the insipid grass.” 


This is too bad. However, the town bombarder and 


the immortal eagle come into collision together. The 
with me, amid the gloom of life and amid its sun- | former endeavours to knock off the national debt, but 
shine. Her voice has been upon my ear—the voice | cannot effect it, so that the British fair attempt it at 
of a purer creature—and its language has been peace. | length. 


The Doctor says, 
“ The British virgins hail’d with loud applause 
Yield their last bodkin to the sacred cause; 
Furs, Leghorn hats and plumes, a rich display, 








king under neglect and unkindness ; yet, even 
hen, her mild patience and her uncomplaining 





being be enshrined with that which still clings to 
the name of Mary Williams. 


Here costly ermine, there was taffeta,” &c, dec. 
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Apollo accepts these and refuses—-what do you think ? 
Why, a pair of spectacles from an old spinster! Good 
lack-a-daisy, only to think of the indignation of Apollo at 
the old lady's assurance in offering a pair of spectacles ! 
Well, all these grand things vanish away, and then comes 
one of the most comical scenes in which a piece of pun- 
ology is introduced upon the word “ nil.”” What business 
have puns in heroic poems ? None. The book winds up 
with the appearance of the Prince of Airon the Peak of 
Etna at moonlight. The description here is elegant in 
the extreme. This book closes by the Prince mounting 
———" abrupt, the virgin fair to find, 

Wrapt in the viewless mantles of the wind.” 

The third book is filled with classical narratives of the 
wars of Troy, preceding the epocha of the Achillead. 
This is highly classical in many parts. The subsequent 
parts of the book are taken up with astronomical and 
astrological observations of peculiar force and sublimity ; 
a convocation of the Magi concludes the book. The fourth 
book consists of debates in the Trojan council. These 
debates I shall not attempt to describe, suffice it to say, 
the fire of genius begins to develop itself considerably. A 
duel takes place, and a messenger is despatched for a sur- 
geon, upon whose arrival a kind of operation takes place. 
The debates are then renewed, and so fierce is the verbal 
conflict that swords are drawn, and the affair is settled by 
Paris’s interfering. In conclusion we will just remark, 
there is much to blame in the author, who seems to set at 
defiance the divine right of Kings, and that his opinions 
are uncalled for at the presént crisis. 

He appears, however, to be very young as an author, 
and we, must not be too severe on his first appearance. 
Two other volumes, not yet published, will complete the 
work. 


————————————————— 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. 








EDUCATION. 
—> 

The subject of the following letter is of such im- 
portance, that we shall, without apology, transcribe 
it from the Mercury, and arrange it under the head 
Philanthropist. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I think I am sufficiently acquainted with your 
philanthropic character, and with the liberal principles of 
your paper, to warrant the confidence J entertain of your 
willing advocacy of a society which, according to my 
humble opinion of the nature of friendly unions, has a 
direct and undeniable claim on the friends of education 
in Liverpool. I am not acquainted with any class of 
persons in socicty who bave more arduous and truly 
dificult duties to perform than the teachers of our large 
public schools, on whom it devolves to regulate the con. 
duct and train up the children of the poor in that course 
of moral culture and useful education which is so liber- 
ally deelt out in this town by the unsparing hand of uni- 
versal charity. At this moment we have twenty-five or 
twenty-six charity schools in Liverpool, leaving upwards 
of ten thousand children under the direction of the teach- 
ers, without ineluding infant establishments or Sunday 
schools. About two years ago the masters of the free 
schools formed themselves into a society for the correction 
of many evils connected with the schools, in which I un- 
derstand they have completely succeeded. Irregular boys, 
truants, or even careless parents, cannot remain for any 
time unknown, as monthly lists are produced at the meet- 
ings, accounting for the pupils who may have been ex- 
pelled, or withdrawn discreditably. The fruits of the so- 
ciety are regular attendance, obedience, and good order in 
choot, and an increased ferling of respect for the friends 
and supporters of the public institutions. I have stated 


* 


these results in my former letters in the Albion, and a 
the teachers have given their time disinterestedly for the 
public good, I respectfully suggest to the friends of edu- 
cation in this town the propriety of supporting the masters 
in their present commendable exertions. They have now 
commenced a fund for the relief of infirm and aged mem 
bers, and I trust the opulent and respectable gentlemen 
of Liverpool and its neighbourhood will countenance their 
judicious undertaking by becoming honorary members 
and subscribing smal] sums annually. 

According to a promise made in a former letter, I have 
furnished Mr. Walker, the Secretary, with a list of gen- 
tlemen, and from my knowledge of their high character 
and z:al the cause of education, I do not hesitate to 
give it as my opinion, that most of them will patronize 
the Schoolmasters’ Society. The rectors of Liverpool, and 
the clergy of all denominations are on the list. The Mayor 
and principal merchants of the town are also included, 
and I have taken the liberty of directing attention to the 
generous proprietors of our Liverpool newspapers. The 
means resorted to by the teachers, for the improvement 
and moral order of youth, and the disinterested zeal with 
which they have pursued their plans, are, in my opinion, 
very commendable. In all cases of removals, from one 
free-school to another, they insist upon written character 
from the teachers, and by strict adherence to this ma- 
terial point alone, much good has been effected. I re 
quest the committees and directors to enforce the regular 
attendance of their teachers, and to insist upon this one 
point, vig. a strict inquiry into the character of children 
applying from other public institutions. 

As long as any one master is found to admit expelled 
boys from another school, without inquiry, so long is a bad 
and injurious principle encouraged. I regret to find that 
a few masters, who appear to be unsettled in their places, 
still keep aloof from the meetings of the society. Presi- 
dents and committees, look to this; for, on the part of the 
master, it is a certain sign of bad management. In con- 
clusion, I am happy to find that. the friendly union is 
likely to be respectably encouraged.—I am, &c. 

Liverpool, Nav. 8. 1830. F. B. WENTWORTH. 
—_—— —— a) 
LIVERPOOL PERMANENT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSE. 

LESS POOR. 








The house in Freemason’s-row will be in readiness for 
the reception of its inmates in a week or ten days. The 
approaching election has somewhat retarded its comple- 
tion, as amongst the persons employed as joiners, brick- 
layers, plasterers, plumbers, painters, and labourers, there 
are some who, being freemen, cannot be expected to be 
quite so steady under existing and exciting circumstances 
as usual. In the meantime, if our townsmen will take 
the trouble to witness the progress already made, the ar- 
rangements will be explained by the keeper of the asylum, 
who is generally in attendance. 

A report is in preparation specifying what has been 
already done, and the plan upon which it is intended to 
conduct the establishment. When that shall be done, 
and not before, our townsmen will be able to ascertain 
how far the asylum is worthy of that support, both by 
way of donation and annual subscription, which will 
be indispensable to the completion of an establish. 
ment, in our opinion, second to none in the world; 
whether regarded as a philanthropic institution, or a 
security against crime and depredation. In such times 
as the present, it is of the greateet importance to have 
one or two hundred of the most destitute of our species 
safely housed for the night, secured from exposure to the 
severity ef the weather, and from at least one of the temp- 
tations which miserable and pennyless outcasts are under- 
to relieve their pressing wants by violence or plunder. 

In connexion with this important subject, we solicit the 
particular attention of our readers to some interesting ori- 
ginal verses, to be found under the head ‘‘ Poetry,” in 





another part of our publication. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 











PHILOSOPHICAL QUERY. 
—<=>>——- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—Masons, when they use a chisel upon a stone, 
always beats the chisel with a large wooden mallet 
see them at work daily in this way—but when a masen, 
or a flagger of streets, wants to knock off the edges of 
flag, (such as we see composing our street parapets, as they 
are called,) to make the flag fit a certain square in th 
parapet, that mason then uses a little iron hammer to bey 
the chisel with. Now, what is the reason of this? I ay 
sure the mason is correct in his operations. The joy 
hammer is the proper instrument, and the wooden mally 
would not do the work so completely, J am convineed; 
but then, I am convinced of this without knowing how o 
why: and yet there must be some govd reasori for the 
fact, too. I have inquired of masons in thc street; bu 
their answers were not satisfactory ; they said * it was, 
because it was so;” this was all the reason they could 
give me. Can you, or any of your correspondents giv, 
me a'better, Sir? they cannot well give me a worse, [ 
see that the iron hammer gives a smarter atroke than th 
wooden mallet; but why does a smart stroke do better 
than one which is not smart? Pummel your pumpkin, 
and tell me that, if you can. 

Nov. 10, 1830 
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Solution of the Phenomenon of. the Sea Serpent.—The 
public were amused for some time, a few years ago, by the 
tales of brother Jonathan, respecting the huge sea se 
Without at all disputing the existence of creatures of thi 
nature in the ocean, I have little doubt that a sight I wit 
nessed, in a voyage to the West Indies, was precisely such 
as some of the Americans had construed into a ‘a sen. 
serpent, a mile in length,” agreeing, as it did, with onew 
two of the accounts given. This was nothing-more than 
tribe of black porpoises in one line, extending fully.a quate 
of a mile, fast asleep! The appearance, certainly, wass 
little singular, not unlike.a raft of puncheons, or .a ridge 
of rocks: but the moment it was seen some one exclaimed 
(I believe the captain,) ‘* Here is.a solution of Jonathan's 
enigma !”’ and the resemblance to his ** sea serpent” was 
at once striking.<—United Service Journal. 



























































A Fire King.—Kenneth, the second King of Scots, 
being repulsed by the Picts, is said by Fordun to have io 
vited several.of his principal nobility to an entertainment, 
and afterwards to have walked into the hall where they 
were sleeping, clothed in a robe made of the skins of fishes, 
the phosphorescent appearance of which caused them to 
mistake him for an angel, and to obey willingly the com- 
mands which he gave them, through a speaking-trumpet, 
to renew war. 
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Nreoro Suavery.-We have been so much interested by the 
perusal of the powerful speech which the Rev. Mr. Thorp, 
late of Jamaica, lately delivered at Cheltenham, that we 
intend to give it entire in an early number of the Kaleo 
scope. 

CHoLERA Mornus.—We have perused the article reeommended 
by Medicus, and it was on our file of reserved articles prt 
viously to the reception of our correspondent’s favour. 

WI rRED Mornison.—We have in store for our readers 8 long) 
and interesting story under this title, written by the author 
of the ‘‘ Pule upo’ Dun” and several other original stories 
which have recently appeared in the Kaleidoscope. The 
story is founded on fact. ‘The first portion of it is given in| 
our present number, and the remainder will succeed with 
out interruption, 

OMNIPOTENCE: A PogM.—The critique of W. H. P. is in rese 
for the next Kaleidoscope. 

Musica, Propicies.—We shall next week notice the chin 
musie of Michel Boai,—the extraordinary performances © 
Mr. David Joel, from Altona,—and some other musie 
phenomena, 
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